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Reminiscences  about 

Abraham  Lincoln 


Newspaper  clippings,  accounts,  and 
memories  of  those  whose  lives 

th 

included  an  encounter  with  the  16 
President  of  the  United  States 
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Uda,  Mrs.   Mary  Scott- 


GIRL,  NOW  91,  WHO 

KNEW  LINCOLN, 

STRESSES  IDEALS 

New  York,  Feb.  11.— [Special.]— 
Mrs.  Mary  Scott-Uda,  a  sprightly 
•gray-haired  woman  of  91,  arose  un- 
expectedly as  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publican committee  of  one  hundred 
was  being  adjourned  today  and,  in  a 
surprisingly  firm  voice,  appealed  to 
the  Republican  party  to  remember 
the  ideals  of  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Scott-Uda  said  that  when  she 
was  a  young  girl  in  Danville,  111., 
Lincoln  often  visited  her  father  and 
talked  to  her  and  that  she  always 
had  remembered  him  as  a  great  char- 
acter. 

She  said  she  heard  of  "Honest 
Abe "  within  a  few  years  after  Lin- 
coln had  walked  several  miles  to  re- 
pay a  man  whom  he  had  short- 
changed in  a  store. 


Ul  ine  ,  Mary  D 


The  Congregational 1st,  February  7,  1929. 


THE  VOICE 


W   i 


A  Lincoln  Story  Based  Upon  a  True  Incident 

By  Mary  D.  Uline 


[Editor's  Note:  The  soldier  of  this  little  sketch  was  a 
member  of  Company  G  of  the  38th  Wisconsin  Volunteers. 
When  Lincoln  spoke  to  him,  he  was  in  the  Harvey  Hospital 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  seventeen  years  old.] 

A  LONELY  soldier  lay  on  a  hard  narrow  cot  in  a  camp 
hospital  in  Washington.  He  was  very  young,  very 
thin,  and  very  sick.  The  Civil  War  had  just  ended, 
but  he  did  not  know  it.  In  the  last  battle  he  had  been  so 
badly  wounded  that  the  men  who  carried  him  from  Appo- 
mattox said,  "He'll  never  hear  another  gun." 

Indeed,  as  he  lay  there  his  mind  was  far  from  the  din 
of  battle.  He  was  at  home  again  among  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Wisconsin — one  minute  wandering  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  flowed  so  near  his  father's  farm,  the 
next,  helping  with  the  work  in  the  field  or  in  the  barns ;  then 
walking  with  his  mother.  They  were  going  from  the  house 
to  the  main  road  and  she  was  clinging  to  his  arm.  There 
on  the  high  seat  in  the  lumber  wagon  was  his  father,  ready 
to  take  him  somewhere.  Where?  "To  join  the  regiment," 
he  heard  someone  say.  He  saw  his  mother  putting  her  white 
apron  up  to  her  eyes  as  she  turned  back,  and  the  little  brother 
and  sister  tugging  at  her  dress. 

Suddenly  he  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  voice — a 
deep  voice,  saying: 

"So  young,  but  you  have  spilt  blood  for  your  country !" 
Where  was  he?  Was  he  dying?  Would  the  voice  speak 
again? 

He  looked  up,  with  the  appealing  eyes  of  youth.  For  a 
moment  they  lost  their  heaviness,  and  shone  with  a  light 
and  beauty  that  one  sometimes  sees  in  a  person  near  death. 
Then  a  hand  was  gently  laid  upon  his  burning  forehead  and 
fbp  ,rr)ice  continued : 

"Thank  God,  the  war  is  over,  and  the  Union  is  saved. 
Some  day  you  may  feel  proud  that  you  helped  to  save  it." 

A  tall  man  looked  tenderly  into  the  eyes  of  the  boy,  smiled 


kindly,  and  went  his  way  to  another  cot.  The  dazed  mind  of 
the  soldier  suddenly  became  clear.  "O  God,"  he  cried, 
"that  was  Lincoln  who  said  that  the  war  was  over.  That 
was  Lincoln  who  smiled  at  me.  Let  me  live !  Let  me  live ! 
Let  me  see  that  smile  again  !  Let  me  hear  that  voice  !"  Then 
he  turned  his  tear-stained  face  to  the  worn  pillow  and  fell 
to  dreaming  again.  The  tall  man  with  the  kindly  smile  was 
walking  with  him. 

Three  days  later  a  cry  of  pain  and  sorrow  went  through 
the  camp,  for  news  had  come  that  the  beloved  Lincoln  was 
dead.  The  young  soldier  wept  until  his  gaunt  frame  shook 
with  grief.  Why  should  he  live  now?  Then,  as  in  a  vision, 
he  saw  a  long,  long  road,  and  he  thought  that  he  heard  a 
voice  saying : 

"Life  is  ahead  of  you,  lad.  Life  with  its  chance  to  labor 
and  to  love.  See,  there  is  your  road — follow  it — 'with  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.'  " 

Sixty-three  years  later,  an  old  soldier  passed  from  the 
battlefield  of  life  to  the  plains  of  peace.  Ever  since  the  day 
when  he  saw  the  road  which  the  Voice  had  told  him  to  fol- 
low, he  had  walked  as  if  Lincoln  were  at  his  side.  His  chil- 
dren saw  in  him  a  likeness  to  his  great  leader  in  looks  as 
well  as  in  character.  Others  saw  one  whose  faith  was  stead- 
fast, whose  heart  seemed  to  take  in  all  humanity,  and  whose 
loyalty  to  his  country  never  wavered. 

Soldiers  in  khaki  carried  the  Civil  War  veteran  to  a  grave 
on  the  hillside  near  his  boyhood  home.  The  afternoon  rays 
of  a  mild  January  sun  shone  on  the  flag-covered  bier  of  this 
last  member  of  the  Old  Post.  His  children  and  grandchil- 
dren stood  with  bowed  heads  in  reverent  farewell. 

After  the  final  prayer  a  young  bugler  silhouetted  against 
the  colorful  sky  sounded  taps.  Inspired,  he  gave  the  call. 
How  beautiful  it  was  !  How  strong  and  clear  !  From  across 
the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  came  the  echo :  "All  is  well, 
all  is  well." 

An  echo?    Or — was  it  the  voice  of  the  beloved  Lincoln? 


tflrich,  Bartow 


Rem 


BARTOW  ULRICH, 
LINCOLN  FRIEND, 


REACHES  90  ON  LINCOLN  DAY 


Prairie  President  Guest 
in  His  Home. 

BY   VIRGINIA   SCHMITZ. 

The  birthday  of  Lincoln  was  not  the 
only  distinguished  birthday  to  be,  cele- 
brated in  Evanston  on  "Wednesday. 
Bartow  A.  Ulrich,  who  was  born 
ninety  years  ago,  on  Lincoln's  thirty- 
first  birthday,  was  honored  by  a  spe- 
cial communion  service  in  St-  Luke's 
church,  Evanston,  followed  by  a  re- 
ception to  his  friends  and  admirers. 

His  eyes  lighted  up  and  his  gentle 
white  haloed  face  was  animated  as  he 
reminisced  about  the  early  days  of  his 
life  and  his  contacts  with  the  prairie 
president.  Lincoln  was  a  guest  in  his 
father's  home  in  Springfield  and  he 
later  met  him  in  Washington,  but  his 
most  treasured  keepsakes  are  a  broad- 
side which  he  wrote  for  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond campaign  in  1864  and  a  letter 
from  Lincoln  commending  him  to  Sec- 
retary Seward.  Among  his  later  writ- 
ings, chiefly  on  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, are  "  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Constitutional         Government,"        and 

How  Should  Chicago  Be  Governed?  " 
In  the  1860's  he  wrote  also  a  number 
of  articles   for   The   Tribune. 
Born  in  New  York. 


BARTOW  A.   ULRICH. 

[Drake  Photo.] 


Practiced  Law  Here. 

-I  finally  decided  to  go  back  to 
America  and  finish  my  studies  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Here  I  grad- 
uated  in   law   in   1864.      In   the   mean- 


i>ui  ii   in   i-<c»»    ivnn.                    uated  in  law   in   loot,     -m    <-"^  — ?- —     »  recommending   me." 
Mr.  Ulrich  was  born   Feb.   12,  1840,             I  had  met  my  future  wife,  Helen  j^     Ulrich    lg    now    Hying    at    the 

nioT,><Dim        PHshkill        N.      Y.     His  i  ..       -,-, n  I  *.«,v^ 


at  Glenheim,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  His  [-  merlia  Russell, 
father,  who  had  been  connected  with  „  l  nave  been  asked  many  times 
the  University  of  Jena  in  Germany  ;what  x  have  d0ne  to  live  so  long.  I 
and   was   a   contemporary   of   Goethe,  _      -    smoking,    which    I    found   in- 

Schiller,  and  Kant,  came  to  America  L^V^    at  the  age  of  55.   When  I  got 
in    1826.  home  £'rom  Germany  I  stopped  dnnk- 

His  youth  was  spent  in  Springfield  &g  j  did  not  like  the  beer  and  wine 

where  he  attended  private  schools  and  ,t^      l  never  bked  whisky.     I  have 
the  old  Lutheran  college.  Lged'   a    piain    diet,    taken    plenty    of 

'exercise.     Somewhere  I  picked  up  the 


bull,  Gov.  Yates,  and  Lieut.  Gov. 
Bross  of  Illinois,  part  owner  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune  and  others  and  then 
wrote    a    letter    to    Secretary    Seward 


"  Then  one  of  our  relatives  in  Ger- 
many   died,"    Mr.    Ulrich    said,    "and   ^d^^hat  I  must  control  my  temper, 
left  some  money  to  the  family.    I  then  jfT  fnr£rave  my  enemies,  stopped  carry- 
went  to  Germany,   took  my  part  out 
of   the   inheritance   and  resumed    my 
studies." 

He  tutored  under  an  Englishman 
for  a  time  and  then  went  to  Traubach 
studying  under  the  same  teacher  who 
taught  Mendelssohn's  two  sons. 
Studied  at  Heidelberg. 
•'  I  then  matriculated,"  his  account 
of  his  life  continues,  "  as  a  guest  in 
the  university  of  Heidelberg.  I  had 
two  good  rooms  at  very  low  cost,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  German,  French, 
and  other  subjects. 

'  About  two  years  after  my  arrival 


home  of  Mrs-  C.  R.  D.  Crittenton, 
widow  of  an  Episcopal  rector  at  904 
Judson  avenue  in  Evanston.  His  wife 
died  last  year  but  he  has  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  Russell  Ulrich, 
Perry  Ulrich,  and  Bartow  Ulrich  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Noyes  of  Oak  Park, 
Mrs.  A.  Alberti  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ryan  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer  C.  Groves  of  Evanston. 


I  forgave  my  enemies,  stopped  carry- 
ing grudges,  was  a  friend  of  those  I 
[met,  and  stopped  worying. 

Met  Lincoln  at  Springfield. 
"I    first    met   Abraham   Lincoln    at 
jr  house  in  Springfield  when  I  was 
about  seven  years  old. 

"From  my  personal  observation  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  Lincoln  had 
a  very  charming  manner,  that  he 
generally  was  the  life  of  the  party 
and  made  all  the  guests  laugh  at  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdo^s.  Had 
Mr  Lincoln  employed  a  fashionable 
tailor  in  his  early  career,  his  large, 
"  About  two  years  after  my  arrival     "_'  uke  that  of  George  Wash- 

in  Germany  I  received  a  letter  from  L_*  or  Czar  Alexander  II.  would 
my  uncle  in  Russia  who  was  physician  ^  have  seemed  s0  awkward  as  it 
to  the  mother  of  the  czar.  He  had  the 
entree  to  the  social  activities  of  the 
court.  I  stayed  with  him  and  ,hia 
two  daughters  for  two  weeks  and  was 
introduced  to  a  great  many  of  the 
nobility   of  Russia. 

"  My  uncle  advised  me  to  go  to 
England  and  finish  my  studies  and 
then  come  back  to  Germany.  I  did 
and  studied  at  Winborn  with  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman. 


not  have  seemed  so  awkward  as  it 
looked  in  the  ill-fitting  ready-made 
clothes  he  often  wore. 

"  The  last  time  I  met  him  was  m 
Washington  just  two  months  before 
the  assassination.  I  was  seeking  an 
appointment.    He  read  over  by  recom- 


Ulrich,  Bartow  A. 


Michigan  Grad 
Recalls  Lincoln 
as  Social  Lion 


Oldest  Alumnus  Says  He 
Was  Life  of  Party. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  lor  all  his  occa- 
sional austerity,  was  the  life  of  the 
party  at  a  gathering  of  legislators 
held  in  Springfield  in  1847,  Bartow  A. 
Ulrich,  87  years  oloV  yesterday  told 
a  group  of  his  fellow  alumni  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  met  at 
luncheon  in  the  Lincoln  room  of  the 
City  club. 

And  Mr.  Ulrich   should  know. 

For  he,  as  a  boy  of  7,  attended  that 
j  party.     His  mother-  was  the  hostess. 

Stephen  Douglas  was  there,  aiid  the- 
lady  who  later  became  his  wife.  The 
girl  who  was  later  to  becomt  Mrs. 
Lincoln  danced  the  quadrille.  Lyman 
Trumbull  praised  the  refreshments. 
But  it  was  Abriham  Lincoln  who  was 
the  social  star  of   the  evening. 

"  I  remember  Mr.- Lincoln,"  said  Mr.  ; 
Ulrich  who,  as  a  member  of  thp  class 
of  1864,   has  the   distinction   of  being 

j  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  Uni- 

j  versity  of  Michigan. 

"  I  can  see  him' now,  walking  down 

j  the  streets  of  Springfield.  In  summer 
his  ill-fitting  ready  made  suit  was  cov- 

|ered  with  a  linen  duster.  In  winter, 
i  shawl  protected  it;.  1  have  often 
said  that  a  good  barber  and  a  good 
tailor  would  have  done  much  to  Keep 
him  from  seeming  so  awkward.  But 
he  wouldn't  have,  gone  to  them  if  it 
had   been   suggested   to   him. 

"  At  that  party,  however,  he  was  so 
gracious,  so  polite  to  the  ladies,  so 
much  the  life  of  the  party  that  no- 
body ever  thought  of  him  as  awk- 
ward." 

Years  later,  when  Mr.  Ulrich  was  a 
senior  at  the  university,  he  wrote  a 
thesis  on  the  superiority  of  a  democ- 
racy over  a  monarchy.  This  thesis 
was  indorsed  by  Gov.  Yates,  and  used 
as  campaign  material  for  Lincoln's  po- 
litical battles.  In  January,  1865,  just 
a  few -months  before  t'^e  President's 
assassination,  young  Ulrich  had  an  in- 
terview with  him  at  the  White  House. 

"  He  turned  immediately  away  from 
his  office,  filled  with  important  states- 
men, to  chat  with  me  of  old-time 
Spring-field  days  and  to  recount,  with 
marvelous  memory,  anecdotes.  He 
spied  the  pamphlet,  prepared  from  my 
thesis,  sticking  out  of  my  pocket.  It 
was   in  both  English  and  German. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  noted  the  German  and 
said. he  had  studied  the  language  only 
i  enough  to  say,  'I  cen't  speak  Ger- 
man.' " 

Mr.  Ulrich  yesterday  exhibited  as 
one  of  his  most  cherished  posses- 
sions the  letter  which  Lincoln  had 
written  Jan.  30,  1865,  introducing  bis 
Springfield  friend  to  the  secretatyof 
state  as  "  a  young  man  reared  in  the 
place  of  my  residence,  and  of  a  most 
respectable  family,  as  he  also  is  him- 
self." 

George  Mason  of  the  class  of  1861 
also  addressed  yesterday's  meeting. 
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Updike,    Gyrus  A. 


mis 
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Cass  Resident ,95, 
Recalls  Lincoln 's 
Visit  in  Jackson 

CASSOPOLIS  -  Cyrus  A.  Up- 
dike, who  recently  moved  here 
from  Detroit,  celebrated  his  95th 
birthday,  Monday,  July  4.  In  an 
interview  he  recalled  the  time  he 
heard  Abraham  Lincoln  speak  in 
Jackson  in  1864.  A  great  admirer 
of  Lincoln,  he  remembered  many 
things  the  Civil  war  president  said. 
These  included  events  which 
would  occur,  including  strife  be- 
tween labor  and  capital. 

Questioned  as  to  the  sentiment 
following  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln, Updike  recalled  that  many 
persons  thought  it  a  great,  tragedy 
but  some  approved  of  the  deed. 
Updike  attempted  to  join  the  Un- 
ion forces  during  the  Civil  war 
and  went  to  a  recruiting  station 
on  crutches. 

Born  near  Grass  Lake  on  July 
4,  1843,  Updike  spent  most  of  his 
life  near  Chelsea  and  Ann  Arbor.  ' 
In  1926,  he  moved  to  Detroit  to 
reside  with  his  son,  Earl.  His  fa- 
ther took  up  land  near  Grass  Lake 
in  1817.  His  longest  auto  ride 
was  made  two  weeks  ago  when  he 
came  here  with  his  granddaughter 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Beck. 
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UPTOH,    MRS.    SLIM  R. 


Lincoln's  Advice ' 
Still  Treasured 

San  Diego  Woman,  91, 
Turns  Back  Years  to 
Meeting  in  Springfield 


SAN  DIEGO,  Feb.  12.— Mrs. 
Ellen  R.  Upton,  who  entered  the 
91st  year  of  her  life  Jan.  30,  to- 
day delved  into  the  treasure 
chest  of  memories  for  another 
glimpse  of  the  immortal  man 
whose  birthday  America  cele- 
brated today. 

Once  again  she  was  a  shy 
5-year-old,  sitting  primly  next  to 
her  sister  on  a  boot  box  in  the 
general  store  of  C.  M.  Smith  in 
Springfield,  111.,  while  her  par- 
ents shopped.  It  was  the  year 
1855. 

GAUNT    FIGURE 

Into  the  establishment  of  his 
brother-in-law  shambled  the  tall, 
gaunt  figure  of  Springfield's  be- 
loved Abe  Lincoln. 

"He  tipped  our  heads  back  and 
talked  to  us,"  Mrs.  Upton  rem- 
inisced, "and  we  were  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  afraid  of  him,  towering  as 
he  did  over  us,  while  he  gave 
us  the  kindly  advice  that  was 
so  characteristic  of  him." 

Mrs.  Upton's  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  Lincoln  dates  back  to 
Aug.  8,  1860,  when  a  parade  was 
held  in  Springfield's  streets  hon- 
oring Lincoln's  nomination  to 
the  Presidency. 

GIRL  ON  FLOAT 

Ten  years  old  then,  she  was 
one  of  a  group  of  girls  on  a  float 
when  the  future  President  hap- 
pened along. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  you  ought  to  be 
making  a  speech  now,"  an  adult 
said.  Instead  of  a  speech,  how- 
ever, Abe  addressed  the  young- 
sters in  his  peculiarly  intimate 
manner.  "Be  truthful,  honest  and 
upright,  and  you  will  succeed," 
Mrs.  Upton  recalled  he  told 
them. 
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Upton,    Mrs.    Ellen  R. 


Lincoln's  Advice 
Still  Treasured 

San  Diego  Woman,  91, 
Turns  Back  Years  to 
Meeting  in  Springfield 

SAN  DIEGO,  Feb.  12.— Mrs. 
Ellen  R.  Upton,  who  entered  the 
91st  year  of  her  life  Jan.  30,  to- 
day delved  into  the  treasure 
chest  of  memories  for  another 
glimpse  of  the  immortal  man 
whose  birthday  America  cele- 
brated today. 

Once  again  she  was  a  shy 
5-year-old,  sitting  primly  next  to 
her  sister  on  a  boot  box  in  the 
general  store  of  C.  M.  Smith  in 
Springfield,  111.,  while  her  par- 
ents shopped.  It  was  the  year 
1855. 

GAUNT    FIGURE 

Into  the  establishment  of  his 
brother-in-law  shambled  the  tall, 
gaunt  figure  of  Springfield's  be- 
loved Abe  Lincoln. 

"He  tipped  our  heads  back  and 
talked  to  us,"  Mrs.  Upton  rem- 
inisced, "and  we  were  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  afraid  of  him,  towering  as 
he  did  over  us,  while  he  gave 
us  the  kindly  advice  that  was 
so  characteristic  of  him." 

Mrs.  Upton's  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  Lincoln  dates  back  to 
Aug.  8,  1860,  when  a  parade  was 
held  in  Springfield's  streets  hon- 
oring Lincoln's  nomination  to 
the  Presidency, 

GIRL  ON  FLOAT 

Ten  years  old  then,  she  was 
one  of  a  group  of  girls  on  a  float 
when  the  future  President  hap- 
pened along. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  you  ought  to  be 
making  a  speech  now,"  an  adult 
said.  Instead  of  a  speech,  how- 
ever, Abe  addressed  the  young- 
sters in  his  peculiarly  intimate 
manner.  "Be  truthful,  honest  and 
upright,  and  you  will  succeed," 
Mrs.  Upton  recalled  he  told 
them. 
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USHER,   JOHN  P. 
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Usher,   John  P. 


Interior  Secretary  Describes 

Last  Moments  to  Kin;  Tells 

of  Plot  to  Slay  Cabinet. 

By  THOMAS  R.  HENRY 

Copyright.  1931,  by  Buffalo  EvENrNr,  News 
and  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
WASHINGTON.  Feb.  12. — A  hitherto 
unpublished  eye-witness  account  of  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  John  P. 
Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  Lin- 
coln's cabinet,  to  his  wife,  written  on 
April  16,  1865,  shortly  after  Lincoln 
died.  The  copy  was  secured  from  Mrs. 
Wesley  Taylor,  a  descendant  of  Usher. 

The  cabinet  officer  believed  that  he 
also  was  intended  for  death  by  the 
assassins  and  naturally  was  in  a  bit- 
ter mood  toward  them.  He  went  to  the 
President's  death  chamber  as  soon  as 
he  heard  on  the  street  of  the  shooting 
and  remained  there  until  Lincoln 
breathed  his  last. 
The  letter  follows: 

"The  papers  have  given  you  ftil!  ac- 
counts of  the  diabolical  deeds  which 
lately  have  transpired  here,  but  as  you 
will  be  doubtless  anxious  to  hear  from 
me  personally,  I  hasten  to  write  you  a 
word. 

Attended  Cabinet  Session. 
On  the  day  of  the  assassination  of  the 
President  we  had  all  been  with  him  and 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  at  a.  long  cabinet  meet- 
ing commencing  at  11  o'clock.  The 
meeting  was  entirely  harmonious  and 
the  President  never  appeared  to  better 
Advantage.  He  was  inspired  with  the 
hope  that  the  war  and  strife  were  nearly 
over  and  was  meeting  with  his  asso- 
ciates to  consider  ways  and  means  to 
restore  to  the  troubled  states  govern- 
ment and  security.  He  was  full  of 
charity  to  all  and  only  thought  of  deal- 
ing with  those  who  had  led  the  people 
Into  rebellion. 

"Among  the  last  acts  of  his  life  be- 
fore he  left  his  chamber  never  to  return 
was  to  advise  Stanton  to  book  an  order 
of  his  for  the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thomp- 
son and  Beverly  Tucker  if  they  should 
appear  In  Portland,  Me.,  to  take  a  vessel 
for  Europe.  You  know  his  goodness. 
He  was  too  good.  It  Is  now  probable 
that  the  conspiracy  for  the  assassina- 
tion was  organized  in  Canada  by  these1 
same  men. 

Cabinet  Assassination  Planned. 
"It  is  now  thought  that  It  embodies 
destruction  of  the  vice  president  and 
cabinet.  Two  men  came  to  Fowler's 
that  night  and  inquired  for  me  and 
on  being  told  that  I  had  gone  to  a 
hotel,  but  Mr.  Fowler  did  not  know 
where,  they  were  quite  incredible  and 
went  away.  A  man  was  heard  by  Speed 
walking  on  his  back  porch  and  one  was 
found  at  Stanton's  hidden  behind  a 
tree  box,  who  ran  away. 

"A  person  took  cover  at  the  Kirk- 
wood  house,  where  the  vice  president 
was  staying  and  the  next  morning  there 
was  found  on  his  lawn  a  coat  in  which 
there  was  pistol  ammunition  and  be- 
tween the  bed  a  huge  bowie  knife.  In 
the  pocket  of  the  coat  was'  found  the 
handkerchief  of  Booth  and  his  bank- 
book and  he  sent  a  card  to  Gov.  John- 
eon  that  day  with  a  note  upon  it  say- 
ing he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  him  but 
merely  desired  to  know  if  he  was  in  his 
room. 


Six  in  .\ssassin  Group. 

"So  I  think  there  is  no  dov.«t  of  their 
intents.  There  were  six  of  the  assassins. 
They  all  drank  together  on  that  eve- 
ning at  ft  coffee  house  opposite  the 
Ford  theater  and  separated  for  their 
work.  Five  of  their  names  are  known 
|  and  they  will  probably  be  arrested  and 
brought  to  Justice.  It  Is  thought  they 
have  escaped  into  Maryland.  The  deeds 
at  Sewards  were,  If  possible,  to  be  most 
diabolical  of  all. 

"I  had  gone  out  that  evening  to  dine 
with  Bridgeland  and  several  friends  in 
C  street  and  did  not  return  to  the  hotel 
until  10  o'clock.  After  conversing  with 
C.  a  few  minutes  Perry  Fuller  came  in 
and  we  went  into  the  sitting  room, 
which  was  then  dark,  and  conversed  for 
some  time  when  I  heard  some  confusion 
In  the  passage  and  upon  going  out  was 
Informed  that  the  President  had  been 
shot  at  the  theater  and  that  the  throat 
of  Mr.  Seward  had  been  cut. 

Hears  of  Shooting. 

"I  was  incredulous  but  thought  I 
would  go  out  to  see.  I  soon  found 
from  the  conversation  on  the  street 
that  it  was  true.  I  found  the  President 
In  a  house  opposite  the  theater  into 
which  with  some  difficulty  I  was  per- 
mitted to  enter.  He  was  upon  a  bed  in 
a  low  back  room  with  a  shed  roof, 
t  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  20  per- 
sons. I  heard  his  thick,  heavy  breath- 
ing a,s  soon  as  I  entered  the  outside 
door.  When  I  approached  the  room  I 
found  Stanton  McCullough  and  Mr. 
Welles  with  the  surgeons,  four  or  five 
In  number.  Oglesby  and  Farnsworth  of 
Delaware  were  there;  John  Hay  and 
four  or  five  others,  Sumner  and  Colfax 
with  the  number. 

"Soon  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  In  and  the 
scene  that  then  occurred  beggars  de- 
scription. She  implored  him  to  speak  to 
her,  and  said  she  did  not  want  him  to 
go  to  the  theater  that  night  but  that 
he  thought  he  must  go  because  people 
would  be  expecting  him  as  he  had  been 
80  extensively  advertised,  which  it  ap- 
pears the  villains  had  done. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Prostrated. 
She  called  for  little  Tad,  and  said 
she  knew  he  would  speak  to  him  be; 
cause  he  loved  him  so  well,  and  after 
indulging  in  dreadful  incoherence  for 
some  time  was  finally  persuaded  to 
leave  the  room. 

"This  was  repeated  on  three  or  fouri 
occasions  before  he  died,  which  was  22 
minutes  after  7  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  never  opened  his  eyes  or  spoke 
a  word  but  remained  wholly  insensible. 
His  breathing  was  deep,  almost  a  6nore. 
until  toward  the  last  it  was  almost  -a 
moan.  After  his  death  he  was  removed 
to  the  White  House  from  whence  his 
funeral  will  take  place  on  Wednesday. 
"I  have  now  given  you  some  faint 
Idea  of  the  scenes  we  have  passed 
through  since  you  left  and  will  only 
add  for  your  comfort  that  we  have  met 
Gov.  Johnson  twice  since  he  took  the 
oath  of  office.  He  is  not  exalted  but 
subdued  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  his  administration  will  be 
successful.  In  the  murder  of  Lincoln 
the  rebels  have  killed  their  best  friend. 
They  may  expect  from  the  President  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  law  and  the  lead- 
ers but  little  mercy." 
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The    death   of   John    P.    Usher  leave? 
among  the  living  hut  one  man  whc .serve* 
in  the  Cahinet  at  any  time  during  the  first 
term  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Presi- 
dency.   This  one  is  Simon  Cameron,  who 
was  Secretary  of  War  from  March  4  1861, 
when  Lincoln  went  into  power,  until  Jan-  I 
uary  II,  1862.    Usher,  early  in  186<5,  sue    . 
ceeded  Caleb  B.  Smith  as  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  and  held  that  post  until  May    J 
1865,  soon  after  Johnson's  accession  to  the 
Presidency.    William  H.  Seward,  Secre-  | 
tary    of    State;   Salmon    P.   Chase,    and 
,  William  P.  Fessenden,  who  were  success- 
ively  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury;  Edwm 
M.  Stanton,  who  succeeded  Cameron  as 
Secretary  of  War;  Gideon  Welles    Seere 
tary  of  the  Navy;   Caleb  B.    Smith,  the 
head  of  the  Interior  Department;  Mont- 
gomery Blair  and  William  Dennison, Post- 
master General;  and  Edward  Bates,  T 
j    Coffey   and  James   Speed,    Attorney 
General,  are  all  dead,  the  demise  of  Fes- 
senden  and   Bates    having    taken    place 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  of  Smith  five 
years    earlier.     Exclusive    of    Cameron, 
iiugh  McCulloch,  who  succeeded  Fessen- 
den as  head  of  the  Treasury,  is  the  only 
survivor  of    the    Cabinet    officers  of    the 
uartyred  President,  and  he  entered  the 
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